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IDENTIFIERS 
ABSTRACT 

The use of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children, Third Edition (WISC-III) and its interpretation in 
educational use are discussed. To measure intelligence, Wechsler 
believed one must measure the various aptitudes that contribute to 
the total behavior of the individual. The WISC-III has six verbal 
subtests and seven performance subtests. The verbal intelligence 
quotient (VIQ) is obtained by adding the scaled scores of all the 
verbal subtests except Digit Span, and the performance IQ (PIQ) is 
derived from five of the performance subtests. The PIQ is not as good 
tJ^'^Tl': rrr""^ "^''''^ achievement as is the VIQ. Indexes derived from 
the WISc-III subtests include: (1) verbal comprehension; (2) 
perceptual organization; (3) freedom from distractibility; and (4) 
processing speed. Subtest scatter and possible causes for 
significantly high and low subtest scores are explored and include 
reasons for differences between VIQ and PIQ. Factors that have been 
Identified based on the WISC editions are listed, and ways in which 
subtest scores may suggest possible brain damage and emotional 
disturbance are reviewed. A worksheet is described that can enable 
the evaluator to examine a number of WISC-III factors for making 
^SLD)^"^""^ ^"""^ curriculum recommendations. (Contains 44 references.) 
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INTERPRETATION OF THE HISC-III AND ITS SUBTESTS 
WECHSLER'S DEFINITION OF INTELLIGENCE 

. Intelligence is not always adaptive, nor does it always involve verbal abstract reasoning. It is lultidiien- 
sionai, lulti-faceted ejid can be delemned in a variety or ways (Wechsler, 1981, p. 8). Intelligence, according to 
Wechsler, is an overall global ability or competence whjch is expressed in aany ways and enables the individual to deal 
with and,cope effectively with his/her environnent and its challenges. Intelligence can be inferred froi perfomance 
on a series of different tasks. Wechsler viewed intelligence as a function of the individual's personality. Intelli- 
gence IS responsive to lany factors of the environient in addition to those included under the concept of cognitive 
abilities. 

^ Wechsler noted a difference between intelligent behavior and intellectual ability (Hatarazzo, 1972, p. 72-77). 
Eiotional states can affect intellectual perfomance. In order to behave intelligently, one lust rely on lany 
factors-ieiory, reasoning, cognitive skills, and sequencing ability (Wechsler, 1981, p.8). These factors are utilized 
in different ways at different tiies in varying amounts . To leasure intelligence one busi measure the various apti- 
tudes which contribute to the total behavior or the individual. Wechsler settled on eleven subtests for the Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Test-Revised (WAIS-R) and twelve for the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC-R) which 
seeied to best leasure one's global intelligence. In the 1930's Wechsler organized these into his new scale which he 
believeC would best leasure the global concept of intelligence. Wechsler did not view intelligence as a single abil- 
ity, but: 

Intelligence, as a hypothetical construct, is the aggregate or global capacity of the individual to act purpose- 
fully, to think rationally, and to deal effectively with his/her environment (Hatarazzo, 1972, p. 79). 

INTRODUCTION TO THE WECHSLER TESTS 

The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children-Third Edition (WISC-III] has a long history, dating back to the pio- 
neer work of David Wechsler in the 1930's. At that tine the priaary intelligence Measuring instruienu was the 
Stanford-Binet (S-B). Although it (and several other instruients) ranged into the adult level, Wechsler thought it in- 
appropriate for the leasureaent of adult intelligence. 

VERBAL SUBTESTS 

Infonation The Infonation (IN) subtest is a measure of general cultural knowledge and acquired facts (Sattler, 
1974; Blatt and Allison, 1968). ^ ^ \ , 

Siailarities The Siailarities (SI) subtest is a aeasure of abstract, logical thinking and reasoning (Sattler, 
1974). Concept foraat ion is also required. 

Arithaetic The Arithaetic (AR) subtest is a aeasure of nuaerical accuracy, reasoning and aental arithaetic 

ability (Sattler, 1974). 

Vocabulary The Vocabulary (VO) subtest is a aeasure of tb. student's verbal fluency, word knowledge, and word 

usage (Sattler, 1974, p.l79). ^ 

Coaprehension The Coaprehension (CO) subtest is a aeasure of the student's social knowledge, practical judgaent in 
social situations, level of social aaturation, and the extent of developaent of aoral conscience (Sattler, 1974, 
p. 176). 

Digit Span The Digit Span (DS) subtest is a aeasure of short-tera verbal aeaory and attention. 

PERFORMANCE SUBTESTS 

Picture Coapletion The Picture Coapletion (PC) subtest is a aeasure of a student's ability to recognise faailiar 
iteas and to identify aissmg parts. The student's task is to separate essential and nonessential parts froa the whole 
(Sattler, 1974, p. 182). 

Coding The Coding (CD) subtest aeasures visual-aotor dexterity, associative nonverbal learning, and nonverbal 
short-tera aeaory. Fme-aotor dexterity, speed, accuracy and ability to aanipulate a pencil contribute to task suc- 
cess. Perceptual organization is also laportant. 

Picture Arranaeaent The Picture Arrangesent (PA) subtest aeasures the student's ability to interpret action as de- 
picted by pictures, to recognize their sequence in a story, and to arrange these in sequential order to tell a story 
(Sattler, 1974, p. 183). 

Block Design , The Block Design (BD) aeasures the ability to analyze and synthesize an abstract design, and then re- 
produce the design froa colored plastic blocks (Taylor, 1961, p. 408; Sattler, 1974, p. 185). 

Object Asseably The Object Asseably (OA) subtest is a aeasure of the ability to visualize '^e coaponent parts of a 
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concrete object and reasseable these parts into the whole (Battler, 1974, p. 186). 

Syibol Search This new subtest is optional, but is one coiponent of the Processing Speed Index, and should be rou- 
tinely administered. Perception and recognition are two priie requireients. The sy^sbols are geometric fonts, rather 
than lafiiliar letters or nuabers. 

Hazes The Hazes subtest leasures planning ability, perceptual organization, visual-aotor 
coordination, and self-control. 

THE IQs AND INDICES 

The Verbal IQ (VIQ) is obtained by adding the scaled scores of all the Verbal subtests except DS. The VIQ re- 
flects the verbal ability of the subject and as a result reflects the language and general culture of the United 
States, sore so than the Perforiance IQ (PIQ), It is a good predictor of school acnieveient. The VIQ correlated well 
with the old Stanford-Binet Fori L and Fon L-H. 

The VIQ is language specific. Because the VIQ reflects language and verbal skills, students who do not understand 
the English language well are at a distinct disadvantage on the VIQ. Children with hearing and speaking problens also 
are at a disadvantage on the VIQ. In addition, those students who are fros an environment where there is not luch ver- 
bal stiiulation are at a disadvantage. For these students, the VIQ would not be an appropriate leasure of ability. 

The Performance IQ (PIQ) is composed of five Performance subtests, PC. CD, PA, BD and OA. In some cases the SS may 
be substituted for the CD subtest when it is invalidated. The HZ subtest is a supplementary subtest and is optional. 
As its name implies , the PIQ is not as loaded with verbal and cultural content as the VIQ. One could obtain a valid 
PIQ without the subject speaking a word. The PC and PA subtests are culturally anchored, but the remaining subtests 
are not, with the possible ejfception of the OA. Even the OA is "culture fair" to some extent. The PIQ is a closer es- 
timate of CattelKs fluid ability than the VIQ. Selected subtests of the Performance Scale are even sore of a closer 
estimate of Cattell's fluid ability (BD, OA, CD, HZ and SS). 

Because of the "culture fair" nature of the PIQ, students who have a verbal or language problem may score higher 
on the PIQ than the VIQ. The same is true for children who come from an environment or culture outside the mainstream 
American culture. When this difference is 15 or more points highar, then the difference is significant. 

The PIQ is not as good a predictor of school achievement as the VIQ, and correlations between the PIQ and achieve- 
ment tests are generally lower than those of the VIQ. 

Verbal Comprehension: The Verbal Comprehension (VC) Index has been found by several researchers and has been re- 
ported as the VC factor (Lutey, 1977; Cohen, 1959; Kaufman, 1975). The same factor was found on the WISC-III and la- 
beled as an Index. 

The VC factor or Index is defined as that measure of verbal knowledge that is retained from formal education 
(Lutey, 1977); and a measure of verbal knowledge and comprehe'Dsion, including knowledge obtained by formal education 
and knowledge that reflects application by the child of verbal skills in new situations (Kaufman, 1975). 

, A low VC score may indicate a lack of exposure to the environment, poor education, a lack of cultural and educa- 
tional opportunities, poor verbal skills, or some other verbal-cultural-educational problem. There may be a physical 
cause, such as a hearing and/or visual problem, a speech problem, or some other problem. 

A high VC score may indicate extensive exposure to the environment, education or culture. It may 
also reflect superior cultural and educational opportunities, good verbal skills, and other similar 
causes, as well as a "gift of gab" on the part of the subject, perhaps to the point that he/she 
fools the examiner into giving credit when no credit is due. 

Perceptual Organization: The Perceptual Organization (PO) Index has been reported by several researchers (Lutey, 
1977; Kaufman, 1975; Cohen. 1959). Researchers have not reported the same subtests for PO. Cohen reported PC, PA, BD 
and OA; Lutey reported different subtests at different ages, and included at some time PC, PA, BD, OA, and HZ. K^iufman 
reported that PO was equal to the PIQ. The WISC-III uses PC, PA, BD, and OA. 

Perceptual Organization is defined as the interpretation and organization of visually perceived materials (Lutey 
1977); and Perceptual and organizational dimension, reflecting ability to interpret and/or organize visually perceived 
material (Kaufman, 1975). Certainly PO reflects visual ijrterpretation and organization ability. It is affected by 
many different factors, such as physical visual problems (eye disorders), cerebral dysfunction, arm-motor involvement, 
visual-motor problems, and other similar disabilities. A low score on this Index indicates the possibility of a per- 
ceptual oroblem or inability to organize visually. Low scores on this Index should be investigated by other means. 
Hany children may do well on the VIQ or VC, and do poorly on the PO Index. The authors have evaluated many children 
with this pattern. The PO Index can alert the examiner to the problem, but further investigation is necessary. 

Freedom from Distractibility: Again the Freedom from Distractibility (FD) Index had been found by primarily the 
same researchers who found the VC and PO factors. Again, these researchers used different subtests to calculate the 
factor: Luty (1977) used DS, PA, OA, and HZ at different aqes; Kaufman (1975) used AR, DS and CD; Cohen (1959) used AR 
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and DS. The WISC- III uses AR and DS. 

Freedoi froi Distractibility has been defined as a leasure of the deqree to which perforaance is affected by dis- 
tractions and the ability to attend and/or concentrate (Lutey, 1977); Ability to attend, concentrate, reiain undis- 
tracted by outside factors, and say also involve nuierical ability Kaufian, 1975). A low score indicates an inability 
to concentrate or distractibility and a high score indicates ability to concentrate or lack of distractibility. DiB- 
H - i^iu '^^/^u-Y? different causes, soie physical, so«e cultural, and soie environientally, and a coibina- 

tion of these. Children who are physically healthy lay have to learn to concentrate, pay attention, and filter out 
distractino influences. For sow children, this lay be a distinct part of their culture or environment. There could 
be physical causes for distractibility, such as cerebral dysfunction, siiilar to a lack of perceptual orqanization. A 
low score warrants further investigation, especially to confiri or eliiinate a physical cause. 

Processing Speed: The Processing speed Index (PS) is new to the Wechsler Scales. The two subtests which aake up 
this Index (CD and SC) involve tiied activity with a pen. Both require recognition and iudgient. The CD subtest re- 
quires short ten non-verbal leipry, while the SS subtest requires recognition of identical syibols. Both require the 
subject to process infonation within a tiae liiit and to be correct in this latter. Both require the subiect to rec- 
ognize a siibol nuiber. Speed is important, and the subject who is slow will be at a definite disadvantage. Often 
tneexaimer can recognize if the subject is under tiie pressure and note anxiety. 

There are lany school activities which involve processing speed, such as latching words, objects, parts, letters, 
and latchincf parts with words or letters, or perhaps with other parts. Many lap exercises require this skill. Other 
siiilar skills involve processing speed. 



SUBTESTS, FACTORS, INDICES, AND IQs 



SUBTEST SCATTER 



Intrasubtest Scatter: Intrasubtest_ (internal) scatter refers to an irregular pattern of responses in which a child 
obtains credit for a basal itai, then aisses iteis, then obtains credit, etc. When a child begins to liss iteis, 
he/she will. noraally lake only an occasional correct response. This latter pattern of scatter is not siqnificani. The 
concept of internal scatter is not applicable to Digit Span, Object Asseably, Coding, and Mazes subtests. It is possi- 
ble that internal scatter lay indicate tlie presence of greater ability than is indicated by the score. 

Intersubtest Scatter: Differences between subtest scaled scores will occur on aliost every protocol. These differ- 
ences are usually only three or four scaled score points. Wechsler (1991, p. 264) presents a table of differences be- 
tween scaled scores significant at the .15 and .05 level of confidence. These range froi a low of 2.69 to a high of 
«c rvl® .15 confidence level for thirteen subtests adiinistered, and froi a low of 3.16 to a high of 4.58 at the 
.05 confidence level for thirteen subtests adiinistered.. As a general rule, a difference of 4.5 between two subtests 
would.be significant at the .05 level. (Reieibering this figure will eliiinate constant references to the table.) 

K ^ have a difference of 4.5 scaled score points, the difference is statistically significant, and the 
child probably has lore ability in one subtest area than in the other. Kaufian (1976) found that the WISC-R profiles 
of nonal children exhibited.iuch scatter. Nonative tables were devised to help psychologists evaluate the test scat- 
ter for an exceptional individual or group. r r j -a 



External Scatter between a Subtest Scale Score and the Hean Average of Scaled Scores 

A lore useful scatter analysis can be lada be detenining if the scaled score of a subtest is significantly dif- 
ferent froi the lean of all the scaled scores. One coiputes the lean of the scaled scores by dividinq the sui or the 
scaled scores by 10 (excluding the Digit Span, Hazes and Syibol Search scaled scores) . 

A difference of +-3 froi the lean of .the verbal subtest of any verbal subtest would be significant at the .05 
level, and a dirfererceof +-4 would be sipificant at the .01 level. The saae would apply for the Perfonance Scale 
Therefore,.by using a difference of +-3 froi. the lean scaled scores of the Verbal or Perhraance Scal^ onf couS^ 
ily deteraine whof j subtests in .which the child shows significant ability or weakness. Those areas of significant 
of^^o^?®'^^ '"^^^^^ attention as. they aay suggest the need for reaedial techniques. Areas of significant 
strengths also deserve special attention and need to be recognized and further encouraged, as they aay fora the basis 
for coapensatory processes. ^ / j j ■ uaoio 

Possible Causes for Sipificantly High and Low Subtest Scores 

Cooper (1982) and Stellern (1982) list possible causes for significantly high and low subtest scores. These 
^l^J^I^ ^^-^ .inclusive since other causes aay also influence the low or high scores. However, there is no sure 
■ethod of .deteriining what is the cause of.these significantly high or low scores. While aost of these causes are 
clinical in nature, lany have educational implications. The psychologist lUst exaaine these possible causes and aake a 
tentative decision as to the possible cause(s). r i ^ rv lu .oac a 

Possible Causes of Sigr'ficantly High Subtest Scores 
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Inf9raation: Good long teri aeiory; good verbal facility; excellent exposure to the culture and environient; good edu- 
cati9nal background; ability^to organize verbal Material; ability to learn and recall specific facts; obsessive- coi- 
pulsive personality; good auditory input. 

Siiilarities: Ability to perceive verbal relationships, especially abstract relationships; very high scores lay indi- 
cate S0B8 reipval frps reality and.involveient in an over- ideational approach to surroundings; excellent verbal facil- 
ity; good logical thinking; oBsessive-coipulsive personality; paranoia personality. 

Arithaetic: Good ability to focus attention on the task; good ability to do siiple calculations; excellent short-ten 
aenory; freedoi froi distractibility; good educational background; obsessive-coipulsive personality; soHetiies a 
paranoia personality. 

Vocabulary: Good verbal facility; a well developed coiiand of the language; ability to coMunicate well; ability to 
express oneselt well; good exposure to the environient; rich cultural background; good educational backqround; an 
obsessive-coipulsive personality; a paranoid personality. 

Coiprehension: A well developed social knowledge; ability to get along with others; good verbal ability; excellent 
social observation ability; ability to know and accept the rules of society; a paranoid personality. 

Digit Span: Excellent short ters leiory; ability to attend; ability to concentrate; ability to reorganize verbally; 
low anxiety; excellent auditory facility; alert; a paranoid personality ♦ 

Picture Coipletion: Ability to attend to detail; good visual aeaory; ability to concentrate; alertness to the vis- 
ual aspects of the environient; possible paranoid tendencies. 

Picture Arrangeient: Ability to seguence well; ability to note action, ui^derstand consequences of action; ability to 
note detail; good social knowledge; knowledge of the social environient. 

Block Design: Good nonverbal reasoning ability; good perceptual organizational ability; for the older child, rapid 
visual lotor coordination; good nonverbal reasoning skills; perfectionist personality. 

Object Asseibly: Good yisual-iotor coordination; good holistic, visual integrative style of reasoning; good visual 
leiory; rapid construction of the iteis; a perfectionist; soietiies the ingratiating con lan. 

Coding: Good non-verbal leiory; ability to learn non-verbal laterial; rapid eye-hand coordination; good perceptual 
skills; ability to sequence; good pencil facility; a perfectionist personality. ^ f 

Hazes: Ability to plan ahead; good perceptual skills; good visual-iotor ability; good eye-hand coordination; a 
perfectionist personality. j ^ j 

Possible Causes for Significantly Low Subtest Scores 

Inforaation: Poor seiory; low socio-econoiic conditions; poor cultural background; liiited educational backqround; 
iippyerished verbal facility; speech defect; verbal output disorder; poor reality testing; repression; auditory input 
problei. ' ^ 

Siiilaritieoj Poor reasoning ability; weak abstract reasoning and thinking skills; poor logical thinking skills; 
poor verbal facility; concrete thinking skills; inability to deal with ideas on a syiibolic level; speech defect; 
poor reality testing; delinquency; verbal output disorder; auditory input problei. 

Arithietic: Poor calculation skills; poor short-ten verbal leiory; inattention; distractibility; poor concentra- 
tionMow facility with nuibers; inability to deal with the concrete; anxiety; poor reality testing; verbal output 

Vocabulary: Poor verbal facility; linited educational background; social retreat and/or withdrawal; speech defect; 
auditory disorder; non-standard cultural background; delinquency; poor reality testing; auditory input problei; 
verbal output disorder; non-standard English usage. ^ i ^ j ^ iff*' 

Coiprehenskn: Low social intelligence; low social understanding; socially isolated; poor verbal skills; speech de- 
put disorder ^ delinquency; poor couon sense; poor reality testing; auditory input problei; verbal out- 
Digit Span: Poor short-ten verbal leiory; poor reorganizing ability; inattention; distractibility; poor concentra- 
tion; anxiety; auditory deficit; inability to sequence; anxiety; thought process difficulty; sequential leiorv 
disorder; verbal output disorder. i ^ r / ^ / 

Picture Coipletion: Incapability to attend and concentrate; inability to note detail; anxiety; repression; poor vis- 
ual leiory; inability to note detail; inadequacy to note aspects of the environient; poor reality testing; depres- 
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sion; visual input disorder; visual figure-ground disorder. 



^i^ J ^3l^^a^f^L^^^^& ^? sequence; poor social knpwledge; inadequacy to note action and plan of action; 
l^A°l ^^"^ "itbdrawal; possible poor eipathy; inpulsive; inability to note detail; incapacity to re- 

pfoble"° P^^ss^^' ^"s^V'* depression; poor reality testing; poor visual-iotor coordination; visual input 

Block Design: Poor perceptual skills; poor visual Motor coordination; inability to deal with abstract; deficient 
f^JT^v^f rMSoning; visual probleis; inattention; possible cerebral dysfunction; anxiety; depression; visual bo- 
tor coordination; figure-ground disorder; visual input disorder. f^- vi&uai lu 

?fK ^If^"^' Poof.visual i€»ory; poor visual-iotor coordination; inattention; perceptual difficulties; inabil- 
fiUe-&fs?de'rr^^^^^^^^ ""''^'^^ ^^P^^^^"'' '^^''^^ ^^^i"^'* 




handle a pencil; inability to 
ti»e pressure; visual input 



Mazes: Poor visual lotor coordination; iipulsiveness; inability to handle a pencil; inability to olan ahead; noor 
diso?Lr ^ "^"^'^^^ ''^'"''^ dysfunction; anxiety; depression; visual inpit probles; ESalfiJire^Sund 



disorder. 

QUALITY OF ANSWERS 



1 n^;^ subtests, Siailarities, Vocabulary and Coiprehension, correct responses nay receive one or two ooints A 
t& ff^"" '"r '^^'f ' greater degree of de^th of understanding; usually deals with thi^tract. A l-B&e* 
inaicates a lore liiited understanding of the concept which the itei is attempting to leasure and is usually aore "on- 



er te 
at a 



f.u!i^f°lLvS^ consisting Bainly of l-point answers shows a wider range of interest and knowledge, but 
i^;^^}^^^ i-^^i °^ understanding! and functioning than a score of 10 consisting lainly of 2-point answers. The Ia{er 
however, indicates a greater dep£b of understanding, even though the range of interest and knowledge irrestiict^^^^ 

The pattern of score values often obtained is a series of 2-point answers, following by 1-point answers A 
^jl^'S^^i'^'i^ "'^^ have fewer 2-point answers and will beg.in laking 1-point answers earlfer! One bus? Se into con- 
sideration the age of .the child, as soBe younger children will not Bake any 2-point answers Frequently the ientally 
handicapped will receive very few 2-point answers, as they tend to be Bore concrete in their tSnSng. 

DIFFERENCES BETBEEK THE VERBAL AND PERFORMANCE IQs 
Verbal IQ 15 or More Points Greater than Perfomance IQ: 

Research that has evaluated children diagnose(5 as having organic probleBS or liniBal cerebral dysfunction ha<? 
found significant VerbalyPerforBance differences in favor of the Verbal IQ. Hordock and Bwon (1968VuS s^^^^^ 
oroups of brain dysfunction ch Idren, found that the VIQ>PIQ children had Bore SirpSleBs! AlthoiSS Banfbe- 

bZ^'W^^V^^ ' "^^^'^^^ °? liniBal brafn dysfunction, the research Eas pro?en eiSSal le can- 

not Bake even a tentative diagnosis on the basis of this difference. ay" c^mv^A-ax. uiie ujn 

^l^^ Verbal. Scale reflects greater verbal abilities, Bany have felt that this will be reflected in 
higher verbal achieveBent in such areas as reading; this is not necessarily the case. rerieciea in 

.A perceptual-Botor pr9bleB is often cited as a cause of the Verbal > Perfomance IQ difference. Kinsborne and 
^f^^ °fufi'?9^? differentiation and order, difficulty in arithiSic, sSif iSt™ 

fJ!,mH^t\VKh.«'!K"^i"^ »echanical and constructional difficulty in drawing, copying, etc The reSSf^^^^^^^ 
found that these children seldoB had lar^ge and speech probleBs; frequently had (difficulty in left-riqKiSion 
SSA'SSc'^l''''^'' injuries finger dlff erentiatlTn anS order difficulty, and difficulty in coding word^ ^IStly ' 
Many of these phenomena suggested a visual-Botor perceptual probleB. ' ^m">^ ""^uf neauy. 

a greSeXKsl^o'n' mfc^fi'vSeS^^^^ '''^'^ ' ^^"^'^"'^^^ ^ ^"^i"""^"^ -^V Pl^^« 

Perfomance IQ 15 or More Points Greater Than Verbal IQ: 

Mentally retarded children frequently obtain higher Perforsance than Verbal IQs (Alper, 1967; Baroff , 1959; Hewian 
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& Loos, 1953; Pastovic & Guthrie, 1951; Sinagawa, 1960; Webb, 1963), In aany cases the lean difference is significant. 
Possible causes cited are lack of verbal abilities i.e. verbal Mediators), environsental differences, and lore highly 
developed lanual skills. ^ fc^ien the Perforiance Scale is above the lentally retarded range, the child lay not be aen- 
tally retarded, although the Full Scale IQ aay fall in this range. ^ 

i.i,«™®Ll^il1^^^^^'^r2''^^^^" "1^ ^ large. Verbal -Perforiajice discrepancy in favor of the Perfornance Scale as 
role^n copUive fu^^^ concluded that in language-deficient children sensory lodality tasks play an iaportant 

„K+.{?Di^v?rt"}^'' behavior and esotional probleis often have a significant V-P difference. Juvenile delinquents often 
?^^q!^S-^^^'P.{ P^^' 1961; Hams, 1957; Henning I Levy, 2967; Kaiser i964; Richardson & ^urko, 1956; 

Frost; 1962; Talbot, 1960)"^' ^' researchers, however, have not k \ this difference (Frost 4 

<uiuio^®fQ?KX^Im»"^Q2.'l° ^^^^^ the Perforaance Scale (Colesan & Rasoff , 1963; Jenkins, Spivack, Levine, & 
^V'^'^fiJ-^J' La™rua, 1963). Generally, the lower scores are in ares which are school-relateS, such as Inforaation 
and Arithaetic. 

SUMMARY 

In suBBarizinq the VIQ-PIQ differential, no specific diagnostic iaplication predoainates. The 15 points necessary 
3 fl1^.l^^^^ ^^'^^ i)f.Visei solely for. diagnostic purposes, but it does signify that serious probleas ex- 

ist that aay warrant further evaluation. A 10-14 point difference should alert the exaainer'to possible probleas, 
while any difference below 9 points. should not be considered significant. Possible reasons for these differences have 
^en^ugjested, aitnough deteraination of the actual reason will require direct investigation on the part of the psy- 



Because nany subtests 
into coaposite scores 



FACTOR SCORES 

ests of the WISC-III aeasure siaiiar ability diaensions to varying degrees, they aay be coabined 

V-I7-- -2'zr factors. Cohen (1959) was one of the first to establish these factors to aid in the 

ni;?^5^?}hn??u°^»^\"i^;^^^'^ 1^^'^°^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^i Verbal.Coaprehensipn, Perceptual Organization, Freedoa froa 
^f^^v^^vil^^'^' ^°"P obtained different factor loading and subscale coaposition. other 

researchers have reaff iraed the factor structure and new factors have been proposed. The WISC-III has incorporated 
three of Cohen's factors into Indexes consisting of subtests: Verbal Coaprenension: Inforaation, Siailarities^ Vocabu- 
lary and Coaprehension; Perceptual Organization: Picture Coapletion, Picture Arrangeaent, Block Desiqn, and (Aiect As- 
??ctil(^ »istractibility:Vithaetic and Digit s|an. One new Index hal been'affi P?Ssing sS Sn- 

cisting of the Coding and Syabol .Search subtests. To deteraine the deviation score of each index, one adds tk scaled 
scores of those subtests coaprising the index and proceeds to a table. 

The following factors have been identif j jd by researchers based on the WISC and WISC-R: 

^i^i^^ ^° ^^P^I'^u,'^" Uncertain~a willingness to aake a response when one is not certain of the correctness of the 

Si'MS^&'^lu^" t'S^ "^^''""^ ^''^""^ ^"struc- 

Attention Span~the length of tiae one can attend to an itea, thing or concept; siaiiar to concentration. DS,PA,CD 

Cognition (Guilfordj-awareness, iaaediate discovery, rediscovery, or recognition of inforaation in the various foras; 
coaprehension or understanding. (Sattler). SI,AR,VO,PC,BD,OA uie various roras, 

Coonition Style Field Dependence-Field Independence-a person who can "break up" easily an organized perceptual field 
D?pv^i iS'fifiH^^]! nnS?»vt',S2 l^f!" ^^^M As oonUxt is field.independent. Those individuals who readily accept the 
Stey, S77) PaSoa difficulty separating an itea froa its context are called field dependent.*^ 

Concentration~the ability to attend, pay attention, study iteas, exclude other stiauli. AR,PC 

Convergent Production (Guilford) --the production of inforaation froa given inforaation where the eaphasis is on 
achieving unique or conventionally accepted best outcoaes. (Sattler, 1981). pa,cd eapnasis is on 

Cultural Opportunities-the degree to which one has opportunities to aeet, acquire, assiailate, and 
participate in and with the culture. IN, VO 1^1 

"Culture fair" Ability--siailar to Cattell's fluid intelligence, this is ability, aptitude or 
intelligence which is not overly influenced by the culture. BD,OA,CD,HZ 
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Degree of Abstract Thinking-ability to thiiik and reason in abstract tens; acility to fori verbal concepts. SI, VO 

Distinguish Essential froi Nonessential Details-ability to separate out or indicate those portions of 
the whole which are necessary froa those which are not. SI,PC,PA portions or 

^"^''ttl"JultuJS SkSEtr'^\N,vo °PP^'tunities, enrichient and lental stiiulation provided by 

^^^^"Si^iSo°'^'^'-r^KM^i"?'^?^^4°" and/or laking judgients concerning criterion satisfaction 
(correctness, suitabilityf of inforiation. (Sattler7l981). CO,PC,PA,BD,OA,CD 

In!si!vo^ ^""'^'"^ Interest-the aiount. extent and variety of reading; the aiount of divergence of interests. 

m%% ''"^•^"■the deqree and extent to which a client can calculate, lanipulate, recall and use nuibers. 

A85s°CD^'°' ^"''i^ty-the degree to which a client does not have anxiety, worry or tension; the absence of anxiety. 

n!{?ic?L^/D?^?tion-the aiount of general infonation (acquired both froi schooling and the environient 1 IN vo 
braii rc,OA"'^ ""^ Functioning-the degree of the'functioning of the rightSsphere of Se ' ' 

Integrated Brain Functioning-the degree to which both beiispberes of the brain function together. PA,BD,CD,KZ 
Learning Ability-ability to learn, acquire and retain knowledge, especially through verbal leans. V0,CD 
Long Ten Heiory-ability to reaeaber and recall over a long period of tice. IH,VO 
Heaory(Guilford)-_ieiory, retention and/or storage of infonation with soae degree of availability in 

sfcrsf sriff Un^rik '° ^" ^^^^ 

Mental Alertness-ability to be alert, be attuned to the culture and environient, and ability to perceive quickly. 

PcSSSa°,H?"^^^^^°""'^^^^^"^^° ^^^^^^^ ^"'^ ^i^^^^^^' visually-aotorally, and perceptually. 

Planning Ability-ability to plan ahead, see consequences of action and plan successfully. PA,HZ 
Reasoning-the ability to assiiilate facts and reach a logical conclusion. SI,AR,CO,PA,HZ 
Reproduction of a Model— aptitude to copy or reproduce a lodel. BD,CD 
Sequencing-aptitude to place concepts in a logical order. AR,DS,PA,CD 

"^'ttfSSf Jf ta^^^^^^^^^^ ' ^^"^ '''''''' ^^"^ intelligence, 

^^^^ rc^'BofoA^f ^° visualize in space, two and three diiensions visualization, and perceive leaning. 
Synthesis^-ajtitudeto reconstruct, reproduce and coibine or place in order, and perceive leaning. 

^''^^e?bfl^S^''s^,TO,OT'^'^^^° ^°n^^Pt"alize, respond, and acquire knowledge and infonation by 
Verbal Expression-ability to express concepts and ideas orally and verbally. SI,VO,CO 
Visual Heiory-aptitude to recall visually presented aaterial. PC, CD 

Visual-Motor Coordination-aptitude to perceive visually and carry out actions lanipulatively. BD,OA,CD,HZ 
Visual.ggani^zation^^ activity-ability to organize visually presented laterials with a ' ' 
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Visual Perception of Al)stract Stiiuli— ability to perceive and integrate abstract stiauli presented 
visually. BD.CD 

Visual Perception of Meaningful Stisuli— ability to perceive and interpret concrete, aeaningful stiauli rather than ab- 
stract stiiuli. PC,PA,OA 

Working Under Exact Tiie Pressure— aptitude to perform accurately within a ti»e liiit. PA,BD,OA,CD 
IDENTIFICATION OF POSSIBLE BRAIN DAMAGE 

Although it should be eaphasized that diagnosis of brain iniury lies with nedical personnel, the psychologist can 
recognize,cIues froi the WISC-R, WISC-III and other psychological ^ests and can recoiiend a neurological evaluation. 
Host studies in this area have been conducted with the WAIS and the findings have been lixed, rather than conclusive. 
This is probably due to the heterogeneity of the brain injured population. Manifestations of brain injury will be di- 
verse due to the location, extent and tiie of injury. 

The WISC-III Manual reports one study witli a saiple of 30 childre** who were adiinistered the WISC-III, the Tatu- 
tal Perfonance Test, Trails A and B, and the Finger Tapping Test froi tne Halstead-Reitan Neuropsychological Battery. 
Correlations aiong these tests are reported. The correlations with the WISC-III VIQ tend to be lower than those with 
the PIQ. The correlations with the Perceptual Organization, Freedoi fro« Distractibility, and Processing Speed index 
scores have higher correlations with the neuropsychological scores than does the Verbal Coiprehension Index score. The 
Beans of the VlQ. PIQ and FSIQ were all approxiiately tne saie. However, FDI and PSI index scores were significantly 
lower than the other index scores and the iQ scores, by nine to ten points. The subtest scale scores were not re- 
ported. 

Aliiost all of the research found a VIQ>PIQ, with several studies showing this difference to be + 15 IQ points or 
■ore. However, so»e studies found the PI9>VIQ. The VIQ>PIQ by +15 IQ points is considered a positive sign for possi- 
ble brain daiage. According to «any studies, the BD subtest tends to be the lost sensitive subtest to identify possi- 
ble brain iniury and tends to be the lowest subtest. Other subtests which tended to be low are the OA, CD and DS. Two 
triads seei to eierge: BD, OA, and CD; and BD, DS and CD. The leans of these two triads tend to be significantly be- 
low the level expected. 

The WISC-R can also give soie clues to the presence of possible brain injury. Sattler (1982) suwarized aany of 
these signs as follows: 

1. Siiilarities - difficulty in abstracting essential froi non-essential attributes. 

2. Digit Span - significantly higher on digits forward than digits backward. 

3. Picture Completion - one of the highest of the subtest scaled scores. 

4. Block Design - low subtest scaled score. 

5. Object Asseibly - difficulty in integrating the objects, lotor probleis and low subtest 
scaled score. 

6. Coding - perseveration, rotation, extreue caution and slowness, and low subtest scaled score. 

7. Verbal ig - Performance IQ > 10+. Possibility of Perfomance IQ > Verbal IQ for those with 
left heiisphere daiage. 

In suiaary, the following signs can be considered in identifying possible brain injury: 

1. VIQ >PIQ by + 16 or aore IQ points. 

2. BD significantly below level expected and one of the lowest subtest scaled scores. 

3. (BD+0A+CD)/3 significantly below level expected. 

4. (BD+DS+CD)/3 significantly below level expected. 

5. V0> total aean or scaled scores. 

It is iaportant to reaeaber that the presence of any or all of these signs does not diagnose brain injury but 
alerts the psychologist to this possi .ulity. * 

IDENTIFICATION OF POSSIBLE EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCE 

, Since the developaent of the original Wechsler-Bellevue scales, there have been atteapts to identify those with 
possible eaotional disturbance using these scales. For the aost part, results of these atteapts have not beeii conclu- 
sive and have been soaewbat disappointing. However, soae patterns can be helpful in identifying clients with possible 
eaotional disturbance. 

Wechsler and Jaros (1965) found the following signs useful in identifying possible schizophrenia on the WISC. 

1. PC>PA and OA>CD by 3 or aore scaled score points. Both conditions aust be aet. 

2. CO>AR and SI>AR by 3 or aore scaled score points. Both conditions aust be aet. 

3. The "3X3" sign. Three or aore scaled scores aust deviate froa the aean of the scaled scores 
by 3 points or aore. 

4. VIQ > PIQ by 16 or aore IQ points. 
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Dean (1977) found the following patterns useful in identifying children with possible ewtional disturbance: 

1. A positive "3x3" sign. 

2. (PA-PC)>=3 and (AR-CD)>=3. Both conditions lust be let. 

3. (C0-ARj>=3 and (SI-AR)>=3. Both conditions lust be aet. 

4. VIO > PIQ by 16 or lore IQ points. 

5. Other linor signs: 

a. IN< Verbal subtest »ean. 

b. SI> Overall subtest »ean. 

c. AR< Overall subtest lean. 

d. V0=< Mean of Verbal subtests. 

e. IN lowest or second lowest in Verbal subtests. 

f . SI highest or second highest in Verbal subtests. 

g. C0< Overall subtest lean. 

h. PC> Mean of Perforiance subtests. 

i. CD< lean of Perforiance subtests. 

Although these signs are not diagnostic, it has been the personal experience of one of the authors (Nicholson) 
that the Wechsler and Jaros signs, along with Dean's lajor signs, are accurate in indicating eiotional disturbance 
about 404 of the tiie. A definite diagnosis of eiotional disturbance lUSt be deteninedby other leans. 

SHORT FORMA OF TBE WISC-R 

Short or abbreviated foris of the HISC have been used by psychologists to save professional tiie. There have 
been two basic procedures used for the shortened fon. The first procedure is the Staz and Hogel (1962) lodeL origi- 
nally used on the WAIS and later refined for the WISC-R by Hobby (1981). In this procedure every other itei of lost of 
the subtests is adiinistered and the results doubled. This is then entered into the table to obtain a scaled score. 
The resulting scaled scores are suiied to find the IQ's in the usual lanner. The second procedure utilizes selected 
subtests which are adiinistered in their entirety and then prorated to obtain IQ's. Originally the criterion for 
evaluating a short fon was the extent to which it correlated with the IQs of the full adiinistration. Resnick (1977) 
suggests the following criteria: (a) A significant correlation between the two fons; (b) nonsignificant t test between 
the two odiinistrations, and (c) only a siall percentage of IQ classification changes. 

Several different subtests have been suggested to be used as short fons, ranging froi a low of two to a high of 
six. Host of these have let at least one criterion proposed by Resnick. Host authorities felt that the technique was 
useful but should be used only for screening purposes. 

. HcCloud and Nicholson (1983) studied the efficacy of WISC-R short fons with 327 students referred for psych 
olooical evaluation. Both the selected subtests and Hobby procedure, a lodif ication of the Staz and Hogel lelhod, were 
used. They found that the power of accuracy was increased only slightly froi four to six subtests. The authors con- 
cluded that adiinistering only one, two or three subtests is not recouended. HcCloud and Nicholson found the Hobby 
procedure to be lore accurate in estiiating the seal? scores and IQ's than the selected scale scores in brief fons. 
Again there were differences between the fully adiinistered WISC-R and Hobby's technique, and soietiies the t tests 
snowed significant differences. As with using selected subtests to predict VIQ, PIQ and FSIQ, there were considerable 
individual case fluctuations. Internal scatter would often greatly affect the raw score, the interpolated raw score, 
the final sui of the scale scores, and the IQ's. 

The authors concluded that there is no short cut in a coiplete diagnosis, especially with children who are sus- 
pected of being learning disabled or educable lentaily handicapped. The use of a brief fon, regardless of the lodeL 
is reserved for very special purposes, such as screening or rough estimates of general ability, and should not be usee 
for general use, such as placeient or diagnosis. If a brief fon is used, this should be clearly stated in a report, 
the procedure used and the reason for the brief fori. Diagnostic interpretations and recoiiendations lade froi a 
brief fon do not have the saie predictive value as those froi a fully adiinistered WISC-R. The saie would apply to 
the WISC-III. ' 



EDUCATIONAL APPLICATIONS OF THE WISC-III: WORKSHEET 

The Worksheet described in this paper was developed by the authors and incorporates luch of the research. Its 
coipletion enables the evaluator to systeiatically exaiine a nuiber of factors inrluencing achieveient, and provides a 
sound basis for laking educational placeient and curricului recoiiendations. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETION OF THE WORKSHEET 

Page 1 Fill in the naie, age, VIQ. PIQ,, FSIQ, and each of the indices. Verbal Coiprehension (VC), Perceptual Or- 
ganization (PO), Freedoi froi Distractibility (FD), Processing Speed (PS), and each subtest raw and scaled score in the 
Blanks as indicated. The total of the Verbal and Perforiance Scaled scores excluding Digit Span, Hazes and Syibol 
Search, are entered at the bottoi of coluins a and d. 
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Subtract PIQ froi VIQ. If the absolute difference is > 15, refer to the appropriate prograi found in the Chapter 
4 (14 or 15). Also note interpretations and possible reasons for this significant difference. 

Next, enter the total of the subtest scaled scores (a+d) in the space provided. Divide this total by 10 and en- 
ter the lean of the subtests in the space provided (q). Two equations are used to identify subtest perforaance sig- 
nificantly above or below the Mean Scaled Score. In the first equation, subtract 2 froi the lean of the subtests and 
round down the results. Any subtest wi^h a scaled score equal to or lower than this result is significantly lower than 
the subtest lean. Coipensatory activities will be based on these results and will be selected froi the appropriate 
proqraied prwedures in Chapter 4. Hext, enter the lean of the subtests in the next equation and add two to the results 
and round up. /my subtest scaled score at or above this is siqnificantly higher than the subtest lean. Although 
there are no prograied recouendations for these subtests significantly above the subtest lean, they should be noted as 
strengths in the narrative of the report. 

Two procedures can be used to detemine the expected lental age and expected grade level procedure. One proce- 
dure uses the lean test aae of the subtests averagedf. This procedure requires the inforuation in the WISC-III Manual. 
Compute this on page 1 and enter the inforiation in the proper spaces on page 2, 

Paae 2 ^An alternate lethod of obtaining an approxiiate lental age, which is less accurate but siipler to use, in- 
volves reading the HA directly froi Table 1, Table 2, or Table 3. 

Table calculations are based upon the fonula: HA= (IQxCA)/100 

Various researchers have suggested one of the following procedures to find expected achieveient level: Table 1 uses HA 
- 5.0; Table 2 uses HA ■; 5.2 . and Table 3 uses HA - 5.5. The later fonula is preferred by the authors. Choose the 
procedure to be used and go to the appropriate table. 

Next subtract 5 (or 5.2 or 5.5 depending on your state or locally approved values) froi the Verbal and the Per- 
fonance Hean Test ages to find the present Expected Achieveient Level for each scale. 

To deteriine the Theoretical Achieyeient at Age 16 go to Tables 1, 2 or 3. Read down the IQ coluin of the table 
rl^^ ^^L^^'^J^^ years); the nuiber in bold print is the expected grade achieveient level at age 16. Do this for 
both tlie VIQ and PIQ. 

Write the naie of the achieveient test used and fill in the grade equivalent, percentile and standard scores in 
the basic achieveient areas-reading recognition (reading vocabulary), reading coiprehension. spelling (written lan- 
Sie^worksteet '^^^^^ results will be used to laJce coiparison of achieveient and ability on the second page of 

provided for coiparison of the four indices, and the VIQ, PIQ and FSIQ. Place the value of the four 
indices on the first coluin of lines 14. 15, 16 and 17. Hake the subtraction froi the VIQ, PIQ, FSIQ, VC, PO, FD and 
PS on the lines provided, a 16 point difference is significant. Indicate with an * those differences which are dif- 
ferent. The psychologist lay want to discuss these differences in the narrative. 

Selected subtests can be coibined to identify other factors that lay affect learning. Space for the calculation 
of these subtest coibinatipns appears on the front side of the Worksheet. Fill in the spaces provided for the scaled 
score^value of each subtest and then add and divide by the nuibers indicated. Of the four Indices, only the Perceptual 
Organization Index has prograied recouendations. It is advised that visual perceptual probleis be confined by other 
leans. Scores in the perceptual area lay be depressed because of low general ability or by slowness of response. In 
sole cases, a false identification of a visual perceptual problei lay be lade. 

^ -^jraaed recouendations for coipensatory activities are selected and indicated to 'Jie teacher in section III of 
the Ihtt^rpretative suiiary Sheet (page 4). To select. the proper prograi, note those subtests that were significantly 
below the lean of the scaled scores. These subtests indicate specific areas in which the child could possibly benefit 
froi reiediation. ,Ose the Hean Vsrbal Test Age to select and then indicate the proper developiental age reiedial rec- 
ouendations pertaining to verbal subtests and use the Hean Perfonance Test Age to select and then indicate proper de- 
velopiental age recouendations for the perfonance subtests. For Perceptual Organization reiedial techniques, one 
needs to consider the Perfonance Scale Age and the chronological age to lake appropriate recouendations. These pro- 
graied recouendations also appear in Chapter 4. ^ 

Actual class placeient and provision for leeting special needs lust now be considered. Infonation regarding 
present placeient can be obtained froi school records ana conferences with teachers and counselors. Reasons for stu- 
dent referral for evaluation and supporting evidence should also be noted. 

..*t the bottoi on the second .page of the Worksheet, fill in the expected grade equivalent froi the calculations on 
the first page in the spaces provided using both the VIQ and PIQ results; Next fill in the actual grade eauivalent 
(GE) results froi the achieveient test administered in the four basic achieveient areas. Subtract the results. If 
ttis difference is negative^ the student is overachieving based on his/her ability. If this difference is positive, 
the student is underachieving based on his/her ability. One lay also want to coipare actual grade placeient with ac- 
tual achieveient using the saie procedure. ^ r 
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One should exoect that there should be soae difference between theoretical and actual qrade equivalents. A oues- 
tion arises. when these differences becoie sipificant. The Department of Public Instruction in North Carolina pub- 
lished a guioe to help detenine whether the difference is significant or not. The following guide should be helpful: 

Ranges of Learning Disability in GE Below Expected Achieveient Levels 



Grade 


Mild 


Moderate 


Severe 




At level 


Below level 


Significantly below 


K 


0.0 - 0.5 


0.5 - 0.9 


0.9 aid below 


1 


0.0 - 0.6 


0.6 - 1.2 


1.2 and below 


2 - 3 


0.0 - 0.9 


0.9 - 1.3 


1.3 and below 


4 - 6 


0.0 - 1.7 


1.7 - 2.5 


2.5 and below 


7 - 12 


0.0 - 2.5 


2.5 - 3.3 


3.3 and below 



(North Carolina Departaent of Public Instruction, 1980). 

Because of these probleis with the grade equivalent procedure, aany school systems are coapaiinq the standard 
swre on an achieveaent test with the IQ, known as Ability-Achieveaent Discrepancy. Host states now require the 
Ability-Achieveient Discrepancy procedure and it is statistically sound. This procedure is easy to use, especially if 

SfnH^?H*^c^*^vf ^'^^ "L^^^r^^'^T^ffJf^^^^f?^ ^■■^3" °f and a standard.deviation of 15. One just subtracts the 
standard sc9re froa the IQ. If this difference is +-10 points or less, achieveaent is at the level expected. If the 
difference is between +11 and.+15, achieveaent is below the level expected but not sipificantly so. If the difference 
IS greater than +16, then achieveaent is significantly below the level expected. If the difference is between -11 and 
-15, then achieveaent IS above the level expected, but not sipificantly so. If the dif f erenS a^vf -16, then 
achieveaent IS sipificantly above the level expected. Differences allowed for calculated expected achieveaent will 
vary according to state and local regulations. Calculations using the VIQ and the PIQ usinq the aPDrooriate standard 
scores froa the achieveaent test aay be included on the second page of the Worksheet. ^ appropriate stanaara 

p??? In fh. ti5?nii!2i"*^^*°\P^^^^!S° °^ Worksheet are sips. for eaotional disturbance and possible brain iniury. 
Fill in the indicated subtest scaled scores, and perfora the indicated calculations. One should then aake a clinicai 
2!I calculations. One aust reaeaber that these are sips of possible brain injury and eaotional 
disturbance, rather than actual diaposis. One aust refer to other instruaents and observations for diaposis. 

• The reaainder of this page of the Worksheet aay be used by the exaainer to note aore subjective observations of 
t£"followi?^°^' responses and patterns of responses for all of the subtests, one aay want to coaaent on 

a>hin«o*L^KH"*^ °^ Worksheet space is provided for coaaents on the behavior of the student during the evaluation. 
Things that the exaainer aay want .to coaaent on could be rapport, level of cooperation, any aqqression noted anv shv- 
l^t ??S:«n?"'n°^ distract bility.and level of concentration, 'restlessness Ving tt'e evalSltiBretS! One aaValso 
S sLSrS u^Mr"2x"tSSi5^^^^^^ "^^""^ ^''''^'^ ^"^^"^ the'evaluation. fhis 

Page 4 After the Worksheet has been coapleted, the exaainer should use these notes and other inforaation qathared 
during the evaluation to writs the. narrative of the report and aake specific recoaaendations Sd inteS'Sons tS 
D2f^^.it®n!5^-i"-^l!*^® specific interpretations and recoaaendations that are useful to the classrooa teacher. The 
relevant prograaed interpretations and recoaaendations are indicated on the Interpretive Suaaary sheet. Its five-part 
exaainer to adopt a aethod of coaaunicating these suggestions to the teaching staff , whiS is consis- 
tent with specific school systea policy. The teacher shouldl)e provided a copy of aapter 4 as a reference to the iJ- 
d viduahzed recoaaen'-^^.tions aade for all of the children be or she refers for a psychological evaluation Chapter 4 
can also be effectively used with parents to help the child outside of the school. evdiudnoii. tnapter « 
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